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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  Integration  of  renewable  sources  requires  validated  storage  systems’  models. 

•  The  paper  presents  a  characterization  of  a  VRB  storage  system  model. 

•  The  dynamic  model  parameters  are  tuned  according  to  experimental  tests. 

•  The  work  has  validated  the  model  that  is  also  suitable  for  other  storage  types. 
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The  paper  aims  at  characterizing  the  electrochemical  and  thermal  parameters  of  a  15  l<W/320  kWh 
vanadium  redox  flow  battery  (VRB)  installed  in  the  SYSLAB  test  facility  of  the  DTU  Rise  Campus  and 
experimentally  validating  the  proposed  dynamic  model  realized  in  Matlab-Simulink.  The  adopted  testing 
procedure  consists  of  analyzing  the  voltage  and  current  values  during  a  power  reference  step-response 
and  evaluating  the  relevant  electrochemical  parameters  such  as  the  internal  resistance.  The  results  of 
different  tests  are  presented  and  used  to  define  the  electrical  characteristics  and  the  overall  efficiency  of 
the  battery  system.  The  test  procedure  has  general  validity  and  could  also  be  used  for  other  storage 
technologies. 

The  storage  model  proposed  and  described  is  suitable  for  electrical  studies  and  can  represent  a  general 
model  in  terms  of  validity.  Finally,  the  model  simulation  outputs  are  compared  with  experimental 
measurements  during  a  discharge— charge  sequence. 

©  2013  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Among  the  large  variety  of  solutions  for  the  integration  of 
renewable  energy  systems,  a  crucial  role  is  played  by  storage 
systems. 

The  coupling  of  wind  and  solar  generation  to  storage  systems  is 
considered  an  interesting  application  to  pursue  the  full  exploitation 
of  non-programmable  renewable  generation  capabilities.  Instead  of 
curtailing  the  power  production  or  shedding  non-critical  loads,  the 
storage  systems  can  deal  with  these  issues;  moreover,  they  can  be  a 
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successful  solution  for  large  investments  in  grid  infrastructure  for 
reliability  improvement  and  smart  grid  initiatives  [1—3], 

Each  storage  solution  has  some  technical  and  economic  con¬ 
straints  (such  as  size,  portability,  safety,  efficiencies,  reliability,  etc.) 
that  make  it  practical  or  feasible  for  only  a  limited  range  of  appli¬ 
cations  [4-7], 

The  development  of  the  vanadium  redox  flow  battery  (VRB)  is 
expanding  the  possibilities  for  large-scale  storage  facilities, 
which  are  suitable  for  modern  power  systems.  VRBs  have  already 
been  used  in  numerous  demonstration  applications,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  technology  is  close  to  being  viable  for  a  more 
widespread  use  [8-10].  It  has  also  been  reported  in  numerous 
projects  that  VRB  technology  can  be  successfully  utilized  in  RES 
integration.  In  Ref.  [11],  a  simulation  model  of  a  10-kW  VRB 
system  was  developed  for  wind  integration.  While  in  Ref.  [12]  the 
production  of  a  microgrid  was  controlled  by  the  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  the  VRB  output. 
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The  main  advantages  of  the  VRB  reside  in  its  long  life  and  in¬ 
dependence  from  energy  and  power  ratings.  Moreover,  the  design 
simplicity  and  ease  of  operation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
electrolyte  is  used  for  both  the  positive  and  negative  sides,  make  it  a 
very  promising  technology. 

The  flow  battery  converts  the  energy  stored  in  a  liquid  electro¬ 
lyte  into  electricity.  The  active  material  for  both  the  positive  and 
negative  electrodes  of  the  VRB  is  made  up  of  vanadium  ions  that  are 
dissolved  in  sulfuric  acid  and  serve  as  metal  ions  with  a  changing 
valence  number.  Flow  batteries  essentially  consist  of  three  key  el¬ 
ements:  the  cell  stacks,  where  power  is  converted  from  an  electrical 
form  to  a  chemical  form;  the  tanks  of  electrolytes,  where  the  energy 
is  stored;  and  the  circulating  pumps  and  control  systems.  They 
differ  from  conventional  batteries  in  two  ways.  First,  the  reaction 
occurs  between  two  electrolytes,  rather  than  between  an  electro¬ 
lyte  and  an  electrode.  Second,  the  two  electrolytes  are  stored 
externally  to  the  cells  and  circulated  through  the  cell  stack  as 
required.  The  great  advantage  that  this  system  provides  is  that  the 
electrical  storage  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
electrolyte  storage  reservoirs. 

An  individual  cell  consists  of  a  negative  electrode  and  a  positive 
electrode  separated  by  an  ion  exchange  membrane.  The  battery 
uses  electrodes  that  do  not  take  part  in  the  reactions  but  merely 
serve  as  substrates  for  the  reactions.  There  is  therefore  no  loss  of 
performance,  as  in  most  rechargeable  batteries,  from  repeated 
cycling  causing  electrode  material  deterioration. 

In  order  to  perform  power  system  studies,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  properly  validated  models  to  correctly  evaluate  the  amount  and 
dynamic  response  of  the  storage  [13].  The  battery  under  test  is 
located  in  the  experimental  facility  of  the  Riso  Campus  of  the 
Technical  University  of  Denmark.  The  main  aim  of  the  tests  is  to 
provide  an  electrochemical  characterization  of  the  parameters  in 
order  to  build  a  Thevenin  equivalent  [14,15], 

The  paper  is  developed  as  follows:  Section  2  provides  a 
description  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  VRB  technologies  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  main  electrochemical  dynamics;  Section  3  reports  the 
experimental  activity  that  is  performed  and  the  procedures  adop¬ 
ted  to  evaluate  the  main  characteristic  parameters;  Section  4  de¬ 
scribes  the  comparison  performed  between  the  simulated  model 
and  the  experimental  tests;  and  Section  5  reports  the  conclusions 
and  the  further  developments  that  are  needed. 

2.  VRB  dynamic  model 

The  storage  model  presented  and  developed  is  suitable  for 
electrical  studies  and  has  a  general  validity.  The  modeled  dynamics 
consider  the  state  of  charge  (SOC)  behavior  and  electrochemical 
conversion.  The  main  state  variables  are  the  state  of  charge,  current, 
and  voltage.  All  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  storage  system 
(open  circuit  voltage,  internal  resistances,  limitations,  and  pro¬ 
tections  thresholds)  present  some  kind  of  dependence  on  these 
state  variables.  Therefore,  the  relationships  among  them  are 
investigated. 

During  operation,  the  two  electrolytes  flow  from  separate  stor¬ 
age  tanks  to  the  cell  stack  where  the  reaction  occurs.  Ions  transfer 
between  the  two  electrolytes  across  the  ion  exchange  membrane. 
After  the  reaction,  the  spent  electrolytes  flow  back  to  the  storage 
tanks. 

The  total  power  available  is  related  to  the  electrode  area  within 
the  cell  stacks,  while  the  total  storable  energy  is  a  function  of  the 
tank  volumes  and  the  electrolyte  concentrations  [11—14],  The  cells 
can  have  a  current  density  of  approximately  0.1  A  cm'2.  Separate 
reactions  occur  in  each  half-cell:  during  discharge,  electrons  are 
produced  in  a  negative  half-cell  reaction  and  are  consumed  in  the 
positive  half-cell  reaction,  forming  the  basis  for  an  electrical  current 


[16,17],  During  discharge,  in  the  negative  half-cell,  vanadium  (II) 
ions  in  solution  are  converted  to  vanadium  (III)  ions,  with  the  loss  of 
an  electron,  which  is  available  for  conduction: 


CHARGED 

V2+ 


DISCHARGE 

CHARGE 


DISCHARGED 

V3+  +  e-  ;  E0  =  -0.255  V 


(1) 


During  discharge,  in  the  positive  half-cell,  vanadium  (V)  ions  are 
converted  to  vanadium  (IV)  ions,  gaining  an  electron  in  the  process: 
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The  overall  equation  is  as  follows: 


(2) 


CHARGED 
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DISCHARGE  vq2 
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DISCHARGED 

!+  +  H20  +  V3+, 


E0  =  1.255 

(3) 


Hydrogen  cations  are  consumed  in  the  process,  which  means 
that  the  pH  of  the  positive  electrolyte  changes  over  time.  To 
maintain  the  charge  balance  within  the  half-cells,  there  must  be  a 
mechanism  for  the  transit  of  hydrogen  ions  from  the  negative  half¬ 
cell  to  the  positive  half-cell,  which  is  generally  accomplished  by 
placing  an  ion-conducting  membrane  between  the  two.  The  cell 
potential  can  be  defined  by  the  Nernst  law: 


(4) 


where  R  is  the  ideal  gas  constant  (equal  to  8.314  J  mol-1  K),  Fis  the 
Faraday  constant  (equal  to  95,484.56  C  mol-1),  n  is  the  number  of 
moles  of  electrons  transferred  in  the  balance  equation,  and  T  is  the 
absolute  temperature  (typically  298  K). 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  product/ratio  of  the  activity  coefficients 
is  equal  to  1,  the  potential  Eq  can  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  1.255  V, 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  negative  and  positive  half-cell  potentials 
during  discharge.  By  defining  the  SOC  as  the  measure  of  the  level  of 
energy  stored,  which  is  equal  to  1  when  the  battery  is  fully  charged 
and  0  when  empty,  the  overall  potential  depends  on  the  concen¬ 
tration  ratios,  cv,  of  the  electrolytes  in  the  two  tanks  and,  because  of 
the  linear  dependence  between  these  concentrations  and  SOC,  the 
previous  equation  can  be  reformulated  as  described  in  Ref.  [18]: 


Voc 


r  SOC 
|_1  -  SOC 


•  (SOC  +  6)2  • 


SOC  1 

1  -  socj 


(5) 


The  battery’s  conceptual  representation  is  based  on  the  Theve¬ 
nin  equivalent  model:  a  voltage  source  with  a  series  resistance  and 
RC  chain.  The  voltage  source  and  all  the  parameters  are  SOC  and 
temperature  dependant.  The  relationship  will  be  determined  by  the 
experimental  tests  proposed  further  on. 

One  advantage  of  dealing  with  flow-based  storage  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  Open  Circuit  Voltage  (OCV)  measure  at  any  time, 
which  is  provided  by  a  dedicated  measurement  cell.  The  internal 
shunt  losses,  which  are  modeled  by  controlled  current  sources  in 
parallel  with  the  controlled  voltage  source  that  models  the  OCV,  are 
typically  about  3%  of  the  battery’s  DC  current  [19-21  ]. 

The  DC  circuit  is  closed  by  a  controlled  voltage  source  that  models 
the  DC/DC  chopper  included  in  the  DC/AC  conversion  system.  This 
source  sets  the  amplitude  of  the  DC  clamp  voltage  in  order  to  achieve 
the  desired  AC  power  flow.  The  voltage  set  cannot  exceed  the  lower 
and  upper  bounds  to  avoid  cell  damage.  Inside  the  DC  circuit,  the 
Battery  Management  System  (BMS)  power  consumption  is  also 
included.  The  Pulse  Width  Modulation  (PWM)  converter  completes 
the  conversion  stage,  and  the  power  is  thus  available  at  the  AC 
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connection  point.  The  circulating  pumps  draw  the  required  energy  at 
this  stage,  upstream  of  the  network  interface  [22], 

It  is  assumed  that  all  the  cells  that  compose  the  battery  are 
perfectly  balanced,  and  thus  the  tasks  requested  of  the  storage 
system  are  equally  divided  among  them.  Under  this  assumption,  all 
the  dynamics  are  built  into  a  single  equivalent  battery.  The  overall 
desired  storage  size  is  then  obtained  by  multiplying/dividing  the 
battery  parameters  by  the  number  of  series/parallel  elements. 

The  block  diagram  presented  in  Fig.  1  can  be  read  from  the  upper 
left  to  the  lower  right.  The  model  input  is  the  active  power  refer¬ 
ence,  PrefBattery  (in  pu  or  W),  which  is  the  power  that  the  battery 
is  asked  to  release  or  store.  The  output,  PbatteryGrid,  is  the  power 
effectively  produced,  including  the  power  required  by  the  auxiliary 
systems  and  the  losses  in  the  Power  Conditioning  System  (PCS). 

The  power  reference  is  passed  through  a  first  controller  stage, 
which  compares  the  request  with  the  actual  AC  battery  output, 
which  means  the  power  at  the  PCS  connection,  before  the  pump’s 
withdrawal:  the  output  is  the  dc  reference  current.  This  new 
reference  is  passed  through  a  second  control  loop,  called  the  Bat¬ 
tery  Current  Controller,  which  sets  the  reference  voltage  that  the 
DC  side  of  the  PCS  has  to  set  on  the  battery  connection. 

Inside  this  control  loop,  the  extra  signal,  such  as  the  max/min 
SOC  level  or  max/min  current,  triggers  the  blocking  of  the  storage. 
The  applied  voltage,  subjected  to  a  delay  that  models  the  PCS 
response  time,  is  used  in  the  Electrochemical  Dynamic  block  to 
implement  the  storage  dynamic  model.  A  second-order  model  has 
been  used  with  one  time  constant  in  the  equivalent  electrical  cir¬ 
cuit.  Finally,  the  battery’s  DC  output  is  evaluated,  along  with  the 
internal  shunt  and  Joule  losses.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  converter 
efficiency  curve  and  the  auxiliary  services  consumption,  it  is 
possible  to  compute  the  storage  power  transit  toward  the  grid. 

3.  Experimental  procedures 

3.1.  Test  setup 

The  analyzed  VRB  consists  of  a  series  of  3  stacks  composed  of  42 
cells  each,  and  it  is  equipped  with  two  tanks  containing  6500  L  of 
vanadium  solution  each.  Two  circulating  pumps  move  the  liquid 
solutions  along  the  pipes. 

The  system  is  interfaced  to  the  local  three-phase  network 
through  a  bidirectional  four  quadrant  19-kVA  PWM  converter.  The 
control  and  acquisition  systems  are  based  on  an  industrial  PC 
running  the  linux  OS,  which  collects  all  the  measurements  from  the 
field.  The  electrical  measurements  are  based  on  standard  meters 
connected  to  the  SCADA  with  a  serial  MODBUS  protocol.  The  system 


polls  all  the  meters  every  second,  synchronizes  the  values,  and 
stores  the  data  in  a  real-time  database. 

Several  tests  (charge  and  discharge  cycles)  are  performed.  First, 
a  complete  discharge/charge  cycle  at  nominal  power  (±15  kW  AC) 
is  carried  out.  The  cycles  are  divided  into  2-h  steps,  and  after  each 
step  the  storage  power  set-point  is  set  to  zero  for  10  min  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  internal  dynamic  resistance.  The  methodology  and  the 
results  derived  from  these  experiments  are  described  in  Sections 

3.2,  3.3,  and  3.4.  For  these  charge/discharge  paths,  the  efficiencies 
at  the  different  energy  conversion  stages  of  the  battery  system  are 
calculated  and  reported  in  Section  3.5. 

Subsequently,  a  different  approach  is  used  to  derive  the 
dependence  of  the  internal  resistance,  not  only  on  the  SOC,  but  also 
on  the  current  intensity  and  sign.  To  do  so,  the  battery  is  taken  to 
different  measured  SOC  levels  (10%,  30%,  50%,  70%,  and  90%),  and  at 
each  point,  a  predefined  DC  reference  current  pattern  is  applied. 
The  methodology  and  the  results  related  to  these  activities  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Sections  3.6  and  3.7,  respectively. 

3.2.  Discharge  and  charge  at  nominal  power  methodology 
measurements 

Two  tests  are  performed  (one  discharge  and  one  charge)  at 
15  kW  AC.  The  cycles  are  programmed  so  that  the  battery  power 
output  remains  constant  for  2  h,  then  is  set  to  zero  for  10  min  and  so 
on  until  the  charge/discharge  is  complete: 

•  Discharge  @  nominal  power  (15  kW  AC  -►  16.2  kW  DC)  from  0% 
to  100%  SOC  level  in  2-h  steps.  Time  elapsed:  10  h  and  25  min. 

•  Charge  @  nominal  power  (-15  kWAC  -►  -13.6  kW  DC)  from  0% 
to  100%  SOC  level  in  2-h  steps.  Time  elapsed:  18  h  and  40  min. 

The  measured  variables  are  the  Battery  Voltage,  Reference  Cell 
Voltage,  Battery  Current,  and  measured  SOC.  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
the  VRB,  in  contrast  to  other  storage  technologies,  can  provide  an 
open  circuit  voltage  using  a  reference  cell.  The  estimation  of  the 
SOC  value  is  thus  performed  in  a  very  affordable  and  reliable  way. 
The  evaluated  parameters  are  Rstauc.  ^dynamic.  Qynamic.  Max/Min 
Voltage  thresholds,  and  the  theoretical  SOC.  Fig.  2  reports  the 
methodology  adopted  in  order  to  evaluate  the  best  time  to  measure 
the  current  and  voltage. 

The  meaning  of  each  measurement  is  reported  here: 

•  Vo_:  voltage  @  to-  (to  is  the  time  when  the  voltage  step  occurs), 

•  V0+:  voltage  @  to+  (in  reality  it  requires  2  s,  one  due  to  the 
inverter  time  constant  and  one  due  to  the  measurement  delay), 


Fig.  1.  VRB  model 


:  diagram. 
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Fig.  2.  Battery  step  response  measurement  procedures. 


•  Vj :  voltage  @  ti  (ti  is  the  time  when  the  voltage  reaches  a  steady 
state  value), 

•  V2_:  voltage  @  t2_  (t2  is  the  time  when  the  voltage  step  occurs), 

•  V2+:  voltage  @  t2+  (in  reality  it  requires  2  s,  one  due  to  the 
inverter  time  constant  and  one  due  to  the  measurement  delay), 

•  V3:  voltage  @  tint  (in  reality  this  is  the  voltage  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  voltage  step,  it  is  equal  to  the  V0_  of  the 
following  step), 

•  Io+:  current  @  to+, 

•  /] :  current  @  ti, 

•  h~:  current  @  t2_. 

With  these  measurements,  the  parameters  are  determined  as 
follows  (see  Fig.  3): 

•  Rstatic_begin:  |(V0  -  V0+)/f0+|, 

•  Rstatic  end:  \(V2  -  V2_)//2_|, 

•  3t:  the  time  required  for  the  voltage  to  get  inside  the  band 
(V3±0.05|V3-  V2_l), 

•  :  the  value  the  voltage  reaches  after  to+  +3t, 

•  ^dynamic*  (Vl  -  V0+)/fi|, 

•  Qynamic-  t/R dynamic 
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Fig.  4.  OCV  and  battery  voltages  and  currents. 


Once  all  the  parameters  are  evaluated,  the  electric  circuit  can  be 
fully  characterized. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  in  the  battery  under  study,  the  pumps’ 
consumption  is  about  1500  W  when  the  battery  is  running  at  full 
power  and  1400  W  when  the  power  is  reduced  (1/3  of  the  nomi¬ 
nal).  If  the  battery  is  in  stand-by,  but  ready  to  enter  into  service,  the 
consumption  still  remains  high  (about  1150  W).  Moreover,  the 
Battery  Management  System  (BMS)  is  always  on  and  constantly 
requires  about  400  W. 

3.3.  Discharge  at  nominal  power  results 

The  first  test  performed  is  the  discharge  at  nominal  power 
(15  kW  AC  side  -»  16.2  kW  DC  side).  Every  2  h,  discharging  is 
stopped  for  10  min  in  order  to  evaluate  the  dynamic  parameters 
(internal  RC  chain).  This  test  lasts  10  h  and  25  min,  and  supplies 
156.22  kWh  (DC  side)  and  145  kWh  (AC  side). 

Figs.  4  and  5  report  the  measured  voltages,  current,  powers,  and 
SOC  during  the  discharge.  If  the  OCV  values  given  by  the  reference 
cell  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  measured  SOC,  it  can  be  noted 
that  the  internal  BMS  gives  information  about  an  SOC  that  does  not 
correspond  to  the  theoretical  OCV-SOC  relationship  described  by 
the  Nernst  law,  here  reported  in  Fig.  6. 


Time  (h) 


Fig.  3.  3t  evaluation. 


Fig.  5.  DC  and  AC  powers  and  SOC. 
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SOC  (pu) 

Fig.  6.  OCV  measured  by  reference  cell  and  0 Ol  calculated  by  Nernst  law. 


It  is  thus  deduced  that  the  SOC  values  that  the  BMS  reports 
differ  from  the  real  SOC  value.  The  battery  operates  in  a  range 
that  is  considerably  smaller  than  its  maximum  potential,  well 
inside  the  linear  segment  of  the  characteristic.  In  order  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  real  SOC  values  that  the  storage  reaches,  and  thus  es¬ 
timate  its  real  energy  capacity,  it  has  been  built  with  an  OCV— 
SOC  characteristic  that  fits  the  theoretical  one  described  by  the 
Nernst  law. 

The  energy  stored  in  the  battery  is  calculated  as  follows: 

Esoc  =  EdC  -  EbMS  -  Ejoule  -  Eshunt  (6) 

where  Edc  is  the  energy  measured  on  the  DC  side,  known  as  the 
integral  of  the  DC  power;  Ebms  is  the  energy  need  of  the  BMS, 
known  as  the  integral  of  the  assumed  constant  400-W  consump¬ 
tion;  Ejouie  is  the  energy  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Joule  effect  on  the 
internal  resistances  (both  static  and  dynamic);  and  Eshunt  is  the 
energy  lost  as  a  result  of  the  shunt  currents,  estimated  as  the  in¬ 
tegral  of  a  percentage  (3%)  of  the  DC  power. 

The  “true”  SOC  step  is  calculated  as  £soc/Enom,  where  Enom  is  an 
estimation  of  the  battery  capacity  based  on  the  size  of  the  tanks  and 
the  technology  energy  density  (around  25  Wh  l-1). 


R«,„c 


The  OCV  is  then  calculated  using  the  Nernst  law  based  on  the 
“true”  SOC  value.  The  objective  is  to  overlap  the  curve  with  the 
measured  OCV  by  modifying  the  initial  SOC  and  battery  capacity. 

At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  estimated  values  are  as  follows: 

•  Enom  =  320  kWh 
.  Esoc  =  193  kWh 

The  energy  stored  in  the  battery  is  equal  to  around  193  kWh, 
thus  corresponding  to  60%  (from  18%  to  78%)  of  the  estimated 
battery  capacity  (i.e.,  320  kWh).  The  internal  BMS  significantly  re¬ 
duces  the  possible  working  range. 

The  evaluated  parameters,  Static,  ^dynamic,  and  the  time  constant 
(and  thus  Cdynamic)  are  reported  as  functions  of  the  measured  SOC  in 
Figs.  7  and  8.  The  internal  static  resistance  shows  a  slight  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  SOC  (±15%  around  the  average  value)  and  is  higher  at 
low  and  high  SOC  levels.  The  dynamic  resistance  is  almost  constant 
at  time  constant  values  of  around  40  s. 

The  temperatures  are  also  measured  (see  Fig.  9).  In  this  case,  five 
sensors  are  applied  to  the  stack,  measuring  the  inlet  liquid  pipe  for 
the  cell,  the  outlet  liquid  pipe  for  the  cell,  the  stack  top  temperature, 
and  the  room  temperature  at  two  different  positions. 

All  the  temperatures  remain  sufficiently  constant  (see  Fig.  9). 
Moreover,  the  difference  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  temperatures 
is  very  low.  Therefore,  we  infer  that  there  is  no  need  to  correlate  the 
storage  system  parameters  with  temperature,  at  least  under  the 
operation  conditions  allowed  by  the  BMS.  The  temperature  profiles 
also  indicate  that  the  output  power  of  the  inverter  is  well  below  the 
actual  power  capability  of  the  battery  cell  stacks. 


Time  (h) 

- Inlet  Temperature 

- Outlet  Temperature 

- Room  Temperature 

- Stack  Temperature 

- Ambient  Temperature 


Fig.  7.  Rstatic,  Cdynamic,  and  Rdyna 


;  functions  of  measured  SOC. 


Fig.  9.  Temperatures  during  discharge  at  nominal  power  (15  kW  AC). 
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Fig.  10.  OCV  and  battery  voltages  and  currents. 


3.4.  Charge  at  nominal  power  results 

The  second  test  performed  is  charging  at  nominal  power 
(-15  kW  AC  side  -*•  -13.6  kW  DC  side).  Every  2  h,  the  charging  is 
stopped  for  10  min  in  order  to  evaluate  the  dynamic  parameters 
(internal  RC  chain).  This  test  lasts  18  h  and  40  min,  and  leads  to 
stored  energy  equal  to  246.1  kWh  (AC  side)  and  222.6  kWh  (DC 
side). 

Figs.  10  and  11  present  the  measured  voltages,  currents,  powers, 
and  SOC  during  the  charge. 

It  can  be  noted  that  once  the  SOC  reaches  high  levels,  the  voltage 
required  to  push  energy  inside  the  battery  would  be  too  high, 
damaging  the  cells.  The  BMS  sets  a  maximum  voltage  threshold  of 
199  V  (this  represents  1.58  V  per  cell),  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the 
recharging  current  and  power. 

The  same  procedures  described  for  the  discharge  are  applied  for 
the  charge.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  the  estimated  values  are  as 
follows: 

.  Enom  =  320  kWh 
.  Esoc  =  189  kWh 

In  this  case,  the  energy  stored  in  the  battery  is  equal  to  around 
189  kWh,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  value  obtained  in  the 
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Fig.  12.  Rstadc  as  function  of  measured  SOC. 


discharge  case.  Thus,  the  usable  energy  from  BMS  is  shown  to  be 
about  190  kWh. 

The  evaluated  parameters  Rstatic.  ^dynamic.  and  the  Time  constant 
(and  thus  Cdynamic)  are  hereafter  reported  in  Fig.  12  and  in  Fig.  13  as 
functions  of  the  measured  SOC. 

During  the  charge,  the  parameters  show  a  slight  dependence  on 
the  SOC.  Moreover,  the  values  are  higher  than  those  obtained 
during  the  discharge.  Because  of  this,  further  tests  aimed  at  a  better 
characterization  of  the  dependence  on  the  intensity  and  the  sign  of 
the  current  are  performed. 

From  the  thermal  perspective,  the  charge  is  less  demanding 
than  the  discharge;  because  of  the  minor  current  level  on  the  DC 
side,  the  temperatures  do  not  even  increase  (Fig.  14). 

3.5.  System  efficiencies 

There  are  different  efficiencies  for  different  parts  of  the  storage 
system.  Fig.  15  helps  to  clarify  these  efficiency  stages,  tjdc  is  useful 
for  analyzing  the  electrochemical  performances  of  the  storage 
because  it  includes  the  Joule  and  shunt  losses.  The  Joule  losses 
account  for  the  losses  on  the  internal  series  resistance,  whereas  the 
shunt  losses  take  into  consideration  the  solution  leakage  across  the 
cells. 

tjac  measures  the  PCS  efficiency,  while  r/pumps  gives  an  indication 
of  the  consumption  of  the  main  auxiliary  system  (i.e.,  the  circu¬ 
lating  pumps)  compared  to  the  power  transit  inside  and  outside  of 
the  storage.  i?System  is  the  global  product  of  the  efficiencies  just 
described. 


^dynamic  '  Cd,namit 


Fig.  13.  Cdynamic  and  Rdynamic  as  functions  of  measured  SOC  (R  in  Ohm 


a,  C  in  le5  F). 
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- Inlet  Temperature 

- Outlet  Temperature 

- Room  Temperature 

—  Stack  Temperature 
- Ambient  Temperature 


Time  (min) 


Fig.  16.  Battery  current  steps. 


iPpumps  —  0  — »  >)pumps  —  PGnd/pA(. 
Ppumps  <  0- >77Pumps  =  Pac/p^.^ 


Fig.  14.  Temperatures  during  charge  at  nominal  power  (-15  kWAC). 


Fig.  15.  System  efficiencies. 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  definitions  of  the  ef¬ 
ficiencies.  Generally,  the  system  efficiency  is  the  ratio  between  the 
output  energy  and  the  input  energy.  However,  because  of  the 
reversibility  of  the  storage,  the  method  used  to  compute  the  effi¬ 
ciencies  changes  accordingly.  Different  formulas  are  thus  defined 
for  the  discharge  (i.e.,  positive  power)  and  charge  (i.e.,  negative 
power): 

f  Pdc  >  0-77OC  =  pdc/(pdc  +  Pjoule  +  Pshunt) 

[  Pdc  <  O-^DC  =  (Pdc  -  Pjoule  ~  Pshunt)/pDC 


^System  —  ^DC^AC^Pumps  (10) 

Table  1  summarizes  the  obtained  results  regarding  the  achieved 
energy  values  and  related  stage  efficiencies. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  make  a  rough  evaluation  of  the  roundtrip 
efficiencies: 

•  DC  roundtrip:  156.2  kWh  discharged  vs.  222.6  kWh 
charged  -►  DC.eff  =  70.2%, 

•  AC&DC  roundtrip:  145.0  kWh  discharged  vs.  246.1  kWh 
charged  ->  AC_eff  =  58.9%  (because  of  DC_eff,  the  inverter  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  the  BMS  losses), 

.  Full  roundtrip:  129.7  kWh  discharge  vs.  273.5  kWh 
charged  — >  FulLeff  =  47.4%  (because  of  the  previous  efficiencies 
and  the  consumption  of  the  pumps). 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  these  efficiencies  do  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  BMS  and  pumps  also  run  when  the  battery  is  in 
stand-by,  ready  to  work. 

It  can  be  noted  that,  regarding  the  DC  efficiency,  the  VRB  studied 
benefits  from  the  fact  that  the  inverter  (and  thus  the  maximum 
power  transit)  is  downsized  compared  to  the  cell  capability,  which 
leads  to  a  relatively  high  value.  However,  if  the  maximum  current 
could  be  applied,  the  efficiency  value  obtained  would  not  be  very 
high  compared  to  other  storage  technologies  (i.e.,  lithium-ion).  The 
AC  efficiency  might  be  increased  by  using  a  newer  PWM  inverter: 
96%  efficiency  is  easily  achievable  today  for  a  small-size  trans¬ 
former-less  inverter. 

Concerning  the  pumps,  they  are  a  constant-power  type,  which 
require  almost  the  same  power  despite  the  battery  production.  They 
could  benefit  from  inverter-driven  modulation  because  the  amount 
of  liquid  required  in  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
power  transit  requested.  This  means  that  during  a  light  power  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  useless  to  have  the  pumps  running  at  maximum  power. 


f  pAC  >  0-njAC  =  Pac/pdc 

\  pAC  <°->Vac  =  pdc/pac 


3.6.  Current  step  methodology  measurements 

(8)  Because  it  has  been  noted  that  the  internal  resistance  is  a 

function  of  the  SOC  and  the  sign  of  the  current,  the  dependence  on 


Energy  and  efficiency  assessment. 


2  Esoc  [kWh]  2  Eshun,  [kWh]  2  EJoule  [kWh]  Z  EBMs  [kWh]  Z  Enc  [kWh]  ZEAC[kWh]  2  £pumps  [kWh]  Z  Egrid  [kWh] 
Discharge  193.4  4.7  28.6  3.9  156.2  145.0  15.2  129.7 

Charge  188.5  6.7  20.5  6.9  222.6  246.1  27.4  273.5 


Vdc  Vac  Vpump  Vw  Time  elapsed 

Discharge  80.8%  92.8%  89.5%  67.1%  10:25  h 

Charge  84.7%  90.5%  90.0%  68.9%  18:40  h 
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the  current  intensity  is  also  investigated.  To  do  this,  a  measurement 
campaign  is  performed  according  to  the  following  procedures:  the 
battery  is  taken  to  different  measured  SOC  levels  (10%,  30%,  50%, 
70%,  and  90%),  and  at  each  point,  the  DC  reference  current  pattern, 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  is  set  into  the  BMS. 

The  shortness  of  the  charge/discharge  cycles  and  the  oversizing 
of  the  cell  stack  (compared  to  the  inverter  size)  do  allow  the  tem¬ 
perature  variation  to  be  within  a  few  degrees.  Thus,  the  measure¬ 
ments  hereafter  reported  are  for  a  constant  temperature.  For  each 
current  step,  the  internal  resistance  is  evaluated  as  the  ratio  of  the 
DC  voltage  drop  (the  battery  voltage  is  measured  while  the  OCV  is 
available  from  the  reference  cell)  and  the  DC  current  (calculated  as 
the  ratio  of  DC  power  and  battery  voltage).  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
the  electrochemical  delay  (the  one  modeled  as  the  RC  chain)  cannot 
be  avoided.  Thus,  the  steps  are  5  min  long  in  order  to  be  able  to 
reach  a  steady  state. 

3.7.  Current  step  results 
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Fig.  20.  Measured  and  model  battery  voltages. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  the  global  and  static  resistance  functions 
have  a  saddle-like  shape,  which  indicates  higher  resistance  values 
at  low  and  high  SOC  levels,  with  small  intensity  currents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dynamic  internal  resistance  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  remarkable  correlation  with  the  current  intensity.  In  addition, 
because  it  is  ten  times  smaller  than  the  static  component,  mea¬ 
surement  errors  may  affect  the  calculations. 

4.  Model  validation 

4.1.  Discharge  paths 

This  section  shows  how  the  previously  described  charge  and 
discharge  tests  were  repeated  using  the  Simulink  model 


In  Figs.  17  and  18,  the  static  resistance  and  dynamic  resistance 
values  as  functions  of  both  the  SOC  and  DC  current  are  depicted.  In 
order  to  better  show  the  dependences,  two  different  views  are 
proposed. 


Fig.  18.  ^dynamic  as 


Fig.  21.  Measured  and  model  AC  powers. 


:  function  of  SOC  and  DC  current. 


Fig.  22.  Measured  and  model  open  circuit  voltages. 
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Fig.  23.  Measured  and  model  battery  voltages. 


characterized  by  the  obtained  parameter  data.  The  results  are 
compared  with  the  results  collected  during  the  testing  campaign. 
Fig.  19  reports  the  open  circuit  voltage  obtained  during  the  test 
and  that  of  the  model.  The  relative  error  is  lower  than  or  equal  to 
1%. 

Fig.  20  shows  the  battery  voltage.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the 
matching  is  very  good,  and  the  errors  are  within  ±2%.  Finally,  the 
AC  profile  is  reported  in  Fig.  21. 


4.2.  Charge  paths 

The  same  comparison  is  also  performed  for  the  charge  test.  The 
results  for  the  voltages  are  reported  in  Figs.  22  and  23.  A  good 
match  can  again  be  found. 

Some  differences  can  be  found  in  the  AC  profile  (Fig.  24), 
especially  when  the  battery  hits  the  maximum  voltage  threshold. 
Nevertheless,  the  differences  are  in  the  range  of  ±10%.  The  reason 
for  this  can  probably  be  found  in  the  battery  system  internal 
controller,  which  is  modeled  with  a  proportional  integral  controller 
and  presents  some  features  that  would  require  further  analysis  to 
be  properly  modeled. 


5.  Conclusions 

The  present  work  focused  on  the  development  of  a  model  of  a 
VRB  storage  system  suitable  for  electrical  studies,  using  the 
Matlab-Simulink  environment.  The  model  validation  was  per¬ 
formed  with  a  real  device  installed  in  the  SYSLAB  test  facility  of 
DTU  Riso  Campus. 

The  electrochemical  dynamic  model  of  a  Vanadium  Redox  Flow 
was  proposed  and  analyzed  from  the  electrochemical  perspective, 
including  all  the  limitations  and  the  protection  systems.  All  the 
dynamics  were  built  into  the  equivalent  cell,  and  the  desired  size  of 
the  storage  system  could  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cell  pa¬ 
rameters  by  the  number  of  series/parallel  elements.  The  storage 
model  was  realized  and  described  in  order  to  provide  general 


Fig.  24.  Measured  and  model  AC  powers. 


validity,  even  though,  in  the  present  study,  it  was  tailored  for 
specific  chemistries. 

The  usable  energy  was  around  190  kWh  compared  to  a  theo¬ 
retical  energy  of  320  kWh.  The  internal  resistances  had  a  depen¬ 
dence  on  SOC  and  the  sign  and  intensity  of  the  current.  Higher 
values  were  achieved  during  a  charge  at  low  intensity,  while  lower 
ones  were  found  during  the  full  power  discharge.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  slight  reduction  whenever  the  measured  SOC  was  within  the 
central  area.  A  thermal  measurement  campaign  made  it  possible  to 
determine  that  the  cell  stack  was  oversized  compared  to  the 
inverter.  Thus,  the  VRB  thermal  overload  capability  could  not  be 
properly  assessed.  An  evaluation  of  the  storage  efficiencies  was  also 
performed.  Several  efficiencies  were  defined  depending  on  the 
subsystem  considered.  The  analyzed  model  was  compared  with  the 
same  charge/discharge  paths  adopted  during  the  experimental  test. 
A  good  matching  of  the  main  variables  was  obtained,  even  though 
some  mismatches  arose.  Further  model  improvements  will  aim  at 
better  characterizing  the  response  during  the  charge  limitations 
periods. 

The  tests  were  useful  to  determine  the  internal  parameters 
and  system  efficiencies.  They  also  provided  indications  about 
which  conversion  stage  aspects  the  manufacturer  should  focus 
on  in  order  to  improve  the  overall  efficiency.  The  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  presented  are  going  to  be  replicated  in  the  lithium  ion 
storage  installed  in  the  electric  cars  present  in  the  test  facility  in 
order  to  validate  proper  dynamic  models  for  this  technology  as 
well. 
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